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SUMMARY OF AN ADDRESS GIVEN BE- 
FORE THE ART SECTION OF THE OHIO 
STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

BY ROLLO W. BROWN 


™@ The creative spirit is both men’s and women’s inclination 

to invent, to pioneer, to take life apart and put it together 
again in more satisfying arrangements. The working man 
with a mechanical turn of mind; the architect who combines 
the idea of the old Gothic Cathedral tower with the idea of 
small space in the down town section of the city and con- 
tributes one of the new tower-like business buildings; the 
writer of fiction who gathers up the thread of his narrative 
from a thousand different experiences and from numerous 
places; the poet who reaches up into experience ordinarily 
beyond the reach of most of us and then expresses his ex- 
perience in language—all of these, though often thought of 
as working in separate fields, really are exercising the same 
mental power; that is, they are breaking elements of life 
away from their customary associations and are reassociat- 
ing them in new combinations so that the result is, in fact, 
something that had not existed before. 


@ The essential requirements of a satisfying life are: first, 

a sound philosophy to live by, and second, an environ- 
ment which will enable one to live with the greatest fruit- 
fulness. The creative minded have the highest philosophy 
that men and women have yet discovered, for the creative- 
minded come up to life (1) with a certain divine twist to 
their outlook, (2) with a certain emotional warmth that 
enables them to. discover much that is overlooked by the 
literal-minded, prosaic person and (3) when they have 
lived through the agony of the struggle, with an abiding 
sense of victory. They have a high intellectual honesty be- 
cause their chief satisfaction springs from making their 
work “‘come out” according to the requirements of their own 
spirit; they have a right kind of neighborliness because they 
cannot be in competition with anyone else who is doing 
strictly individual work; and they have sustained, unharm- 
ful elation of spirit. 


™ They, too, are the ones that change environment for 

the better. We need disinterested creative minds to 
change the political world. One needs only to compare 
the fundamentally dishonest, slipshod methods of the poli- 
tician of the day with the fundamentally honest methods of 
the great creators—the men who build the Brooklyn bridges, 
construct tunnels under the great rivers, develop planes that 
fly in the air, and devise instruments so sensitive that we 
may sit in our own houses and listen to our neighbors on the 
other side of the world—in order to see how desperately we 
need the creative mind in politics. The creators, likewise, 
could solve some of the problems of transportation, of com- 
munication in general that our great cities have thrust upon 


us, if only they had a fair opportunity. They could, too, 
make the “external world” a more beautiful place. When 
one rides across the eastern half of the United States, one 
is forced to believe that the face of the earth is ugliest 
where man has had his best chance at it. Look at the region 
west of Pittsburgh along tho Ohio River, the region south 
of Chicago, or any other highly industrialized region where 
man has disfigured the earth thoughtlessly, and reflect upon 
the fact that men and women by the hundreds of thousands 
are obliged to live in such frowsy environment from the 


time they are born till they are carried off to the cemetery. 


Here is a great enough opportunity for the creators, if only 
we were to give them a fair chance. 


@ This satisfying philosophy of life, this more interesting 

external world the creative minded could give us. Inas- 
much as the art spirit is the creative spirit, has organized 
art done all that it might to promote creativeness? 


= Unfortunately the effect of most art organizations down 
to the present has been to discourage any robust, in- 
clusive creative spirit by making the people think wrongly 
about art. It has been a part of our national history. In 
the earlier and middle Nineteenth Century, the history of 
art in the Middle West was the history of a few small art 
schools, often connected with a college, where young ladies 
painted a little in water-color or oil because they were not 
regarded as competent to grapple with the more substantial 
subjects in education. They painted noble-looking deers 
looking across moonlit lakes toward mountains that stood as 
straight as ice cream cones. And since neither they nor 
their fathers and brothers took this work very seriously, art 
naturally came to be thought of as something trivial. 


@ This earlier history of art helped people to think wrongly 

about art in another way. Quite logically we had little 
enough art and in order to have a showing of it at all, we 
had to huddle it together in enclosures. As a result people 
developed the museum habit of mind; they came to think 
that the enclosure was necessary to a work of art. They did 
not think of art as being a parcel with life. Even today if 
somebody should come upon a Tintoretto in a miner’s house 
in Snake Hollow or Santoy the first question that would 
come to mind probably would be—Is it an original or a 
copy? How can anybody tell whether it is beautiful or not 
if the artist’s name is not on it? The museum habit of 
mind, too, makes the potential artist ascetic. He thinks he 
must go off to great enclosures in some great city in order 
to become an artist. This feeling has become so prevalent 
that many of the great centers are alive with “arty” young 
ladies who have done nothing more than develop the tech- 
nique of doing nothing in particular with great dexterity. 
Inevitably this wrong emphasis in art starves the creative 
spirit in all sorts of remote places where it exists. 

Continued on Page 39 








The woodblock prints are the work 
of the students of the University of 
Washington. Prof. Helen Rhodes has 
lead the class to see the art qualities 
of Seattle using its quaint section of 
Denny Hill and opposing it to the mod- 
ern metropolis springing up about it. 
Every city offers subjects which lend 
themselves well to this interesting and 
adaptable technique. . ... . 


Main Street 
Kyle Taylor 


OLD DENNY HILL 


™@ In the problems of print making, any versatile teacher 

finds many different avenues of approach. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the old craft of the wood-block 
used as a medium by one of the art classes at the University 
of Washington to interpret an old landmark in the City of 
Seattle. The students who did these prints had experi- 
mented with several other processes before this, the final 
problem of a recent spring term. They had made linoleum 
cuts, using the fine black line on white of the old fifteenth 
and sixteenth century wood-block illustrators and had tried 
the simple process of the Provincetown print for a color 
wood-block. They had done large boldly designed linoleum- 
cuts after the modern manner with white line and mass on 
black and had also experimented with the two-block process 
of color printing. Toward the end of the spring term, the 
instructor of the class decided that the year’s work would be 
incomplete without a landscape problem in wood-block that 
would emphasize a line technique and give the students 
some understanding of the work of some of the best English 
and American print makers who have accomplished fine 
things in landscape with this medium. 

In few Coilege Art Departments is there sufficient time 
allowed to completely perfect any one branch of the arts, 
and at the University of Washington, as in most other State 
Universities, the aim has been, after the first year of funda- 
mental work in design and drawing has been completed, to 
introduce the students to different branches of both the 
Fine Arts and the Crafts, giving them thorough intensive 
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IN WOOD BLOCK 


BY HELEN RHODES 





work in the principles and processes and then leaving them 
to develope those in which they have special interest; in 
other words, to expose them to several avenues of approach. 
The appreciation of any phase of art comes seldom to any 
of us until we have tried our hand at it and perceived how 
far someone else, with longer training, has traveled. If this 
much is gained in a College Art Department, together with 
certain fundamental principles understood, then the depart- 
ment has given the stimulus which will eventually unfold 
the talents of those specially gifted as well as the apprecia- 
tion of many more who will use the understanding gained in 
homes and civic undertakings. 

In looking around for some part of the city which would 
lend itself to a composition in line, the attention of the stu- 
dents was called to an old hill, in the downtown city district 
of Seattle, which was soon to be razed to make way for 
modern business blocks. This old landmark—Denny Hill, 
named in its early history from one of the pioneer settlers, 
rises in a steep grade almost from the base of one of the 
city’s largest department stores and descends also abruptly 
to the east and west. Approximately three-fourths of a 
mile long and of less but uneven width, it has stood for 
many years, a high oasis of shade and quiet with the city’s 
noise and traffic clamoring ever louder at its edges. The un- 
paved sloping streets climbing to its top have been filled 
with rooming houses and old homes reminiscent of the 
seventy’s and early eighty’s while at the top of the hill, fine 
old shade trees, a few distinguished residences and a little 
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The old and the new Denny Hill Ruth Pennington 
Looking South Catherine Nicholson 


park have given evidence of better days. At the apex of the 
hill stood one of the city’s first churches and one of the 
first grade schools. 

Other hills and valleys in this part of Seattle long ago 
succumbed to the grader and steam shovel and today house 
a teeming business population, but because of the objection 
of early land owners here, Denny Hill alone held out against 
the implements of regrading and, as years went on, has re- 
mained an object of interest because of its topographical 
isolation. Since it was inevitable that at some time this 
high obstruction to traffic would come down, few improve- 
ments or changes were made, and many of the old buildings 
have remained empty while the rooming houses that clung 
to the sides of the hill have sheltered a heterogenious and 
sometimes questionable portion of the city’s population. Not 
a few of those old houses had a certain charm. Dark, in 
fact almost black from age, with overhanging balconies and 
outside stairways which punctuated with railing and 
shadow the quaint, tall facades, it is not strange that their 
neighborhood became the Mecca of artists and art students. 
The unpaved streets themselves retained a peaceful small- 
town atmosphere, quite foreign to the noise of traffic in the 
city below. On a summer afternoon men in their shirt 
sleeves with pipe or paper rocked in the chairs on the porches 
which adjoined the sidewalk and women in print dresses, 
with arms akimbo stood in the doorways. To the stranger, 
the atmosphere was that of a small country town. 

In talking over the problem of translating both atmos- 
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phere and authentic detail of this section to a wood-block, 
it was decided that the drabness and decay of the old build- 
ings, and the dramatic juxtaposition of the old and the 
new, must furnish the mood for these prints, while each stu- 
dent must work for an individual line technique and space 
organization. Several trips were made to Denny Hill be- 
fore the city dynamiters began their work of destruction, 
preliminary to the regrade, and a great deal was learned in 
the way of discriminating judgment as to what was sketch- 
able and what was not. Perhaps the ability to pick out a 
group of houses or to choose a certain contour which lends 
itself naturally to composition is as important a part of the 
artist’s equipment as is the faculty of translating these into 
line and mass. It was thought best not to change radically 
the original lines of the houses and groups of buildings, 
since many people, after the old hill had disappeared, would 
wish a more or less authentic transcription of the place but 
a few changes were of course necessary. The final designs 
were transferred in reverse on to maple-wood blocks and 
cut with the usual gauges. 

It should be remembered, in judging these prints, that 
most of the students were in the Junior College year and had 
never made a print of this type before; a line cut on wood. 
There was not sufficient time to try an intermediate problem 
as an experiment, so that although individual compositions 
on paper were worked over and changed, the block itself 
was the first cutting of this kind which the student had 
done. These prints will not, therefore, in any way compare 
with the landscape wood-cuts made by an experienced artist- 
craftsman, but in some ways, the feeling for the atmosphere 
inherent in this old district and in space composition, the 
work has considerable merit. Francis Smith’s “6th Ave. and 
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Denny Way,” has caught the mood of the old houses, as has 
also Ruth Pennington in a more modern manner. Catherine 
Nicholson’s print, however, will be the most familiar to old 
residents and has a strong dark and light treatment that 
will appeal to the art student. In her print, “Old and New 
Seattle,” we have one of the main corners of Denny Hill 
where the skyscrapers of 1930 and the old rooming houses 
of 1880 met and compare skyline notes. 

Today the source of this material has all been changed. 
During the last few months, progress in the form of dyna- 
mite and wrecking crews has removed almost every vestige 
of the old houses with their pioneer and gold-rush memories 
and a complicated system of machinery is disintegrating 
and carrying away the old hill to the waters of Puget Sound 
so that this experiment in wood-block interpretation has 
both a historical and an art interest. 


Right---Backyards by Mercedes Hinsley 


Below---Sixth Avenue and Denny Hill 
By Frances E. Smith 
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GROUP OF HOUSES 
BY KATHRYN HINCKLEY 
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The Eskimos are another one of the 
primitive peoples whose work is worthy 
of serious study and in it is to be found 
not only a decidedly humorous quality 
but many naive and human elements. 


Above---Hunter with polar bears 
rhythmically carved from a walrus tusk. 


@ A _ similar desire has existed among the different 

primitive tribes in all ages to record in some suitable 
manner the principle events in their lives. Each race has 
had its own particular way in illustrating this record, and 
selected the best medium to meet its own needs. This is 
very strikingly shown in the artistic efforts of the Eskimos, 
who decorated the implements of their vocation and other 
personal possessions in such a graphic manner as to portray 
many characteristics of that race. 

The principle and most interesting artistic accomplish- 
ments of the Eskimos are shown in their illustrations of 
graphic and pictographic designs, and their ability in this 
direction is most remarkable. The artistic sense is far more 
highly developed among the western Eskimos than is to be 
found among those of the eastern region. The chief differ- 
ence between the graphic art of the Eastern Greenlanders 
and the Alaskan Eskimos seems to be, that among the latter 
their graphic art portrays pictographs of domestic life, 
where as the former excel in relief reproductions for the 
most part of animal and mythical subjects. 

The material usually employed for the display of their 
art is walrus ivory tusks, horns of the reindeer, and the 
hides of sheep and goats. Other articles used to record 
ornamentations and pictograph art among this people, are 
the bones and hides obtained from other animals and fowl 
which are habitats of that region. 

The following illustrations of Eskimo art, which repre- 
sents selected examples obtained from different records, will 
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BY FLORENCE F. STROYNE 


be noted the several styles used in illustrating pictographs 
of animals and domestic scenes in the life of the Eskimo. 

The Eskimo aboriginal graphic artist portrayed the rein- 
deer and other animals, upon which they so largely depended 
for food and clothing, in a very simple and bold crude line- 
like fashion, but, nevertheless, they are very cleverly en- 
graved. The native artist has certainly shown in his draw- 
ings an intimate acquaintance with the habits of the deer 
and has portrayed it in various attitudes, such as moving 
forward, grazing, running, engaged in licking its sides, lying 
down.and resting, and in groups showing very plainly a state 
of fear existing among them. The heads of some are turned 
to the front, showing decided success of the artist in his 
attempts at foreshortening, which is a rare occurrence to be 
met with in any primitive art. In many instances the 
Eskimos have represented a number of reindeer in a synec- 
doche manner by abbreviating and representing only a part 
of the animal to represent the whole, and arranging them to 
serve the purpose of a simple ornamentation. 

The accompanying illustrations serve to show the vari- 
ous forms of their habitations and portraying pictographs 
of their domestic vocations. They consist chiefly in an at- 
tempt at personal records of hunting exploits, catching fish, 
pursuing whales, spearing seals, curing fish for food, row- 
ing boats, sliding on the snow, splitting wood, picking ber- 
ries, smoking and athletic activities. While these picto- 
graphs may appear to us somewhat simple, crude, ludicrous, 
and in many instances they become so highly conventional- 
ized as to become difficult of identification, the fact remains 
that credit must be given the Eskimo artist for his very 
clever and original engravings. By these engravings they 
have not only conveyed to us their artistic ability, but have 
also given us an understanding of their primitive mode of 
living. 

In common with other primitive tribes of North Amer- 
ica, the Eskimo possesses his totem, which affords an addi- 
tional medium for the exhibition of his artistic skill; the 
particular animal selected for his totem being artistically 
represented on his personal articles, as well as sometimes 
tattooed on his body. 

While the graphic art of the Eskimos in general is in- 
ferior to that of the cave men of France, Spain and Africa, 
at the same time it is of interest to note the points of re- 
semblance and in some instances its superiority. 
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A GROUP OF VERY FORMAL AND DIG- 
NIFIED DESIGNS BY ESKIMOS SHOWING 
A MARKED FEELING FOR THE DECORATIVE 
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TWO MEN FIGHTING OVER THE PRIVILEGE 
OF HUNTING IN THE FOREST FOR GAME 
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ESKIMOS RETURNING FROM THE HUNT, 
THROUGH THE FOREST AND OVER THE BRIDGE 











TWO HUNTERS TRYING TO PREVENT IN- 
VASION OF CANOEING MEN ON THEIR PREY 
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ABOVE --- MEN DRAGGING HOME GAME 
BELOW --- MEN RETURNING FROM THE HUNT 
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THE EXTREMELY SPONTANEOUS DRAWINGS OF THE EVERY- 
DAY LIFE OF THE ESKIMO SHOWN ON THESE PAGES SUG- 
GEST A DAILY COMIC SHEET IN THE DYNAMIC TREATMENT 
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TWO VIEWS OF A CHESS CHEST DONE IN 
TOOLED LEATHER BY DONN JEFFERSON SHEETS 


JUNE, 1930 Copyright, 1930 
Supplement to KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
DESIGN 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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1, 3 HOUSES 7, 13 SKINNING DEER 
2 DANCING 8, 26 TREE 
4 SLEIGHING 9 FOX 
5, 20 CHOPPING WOOD 10 HOUSE BOAT 
6 PICKING BERRIES 12, 14, 19 GYMNASTICS 
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15, 17, 25,28 FISHING 
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DEER 
WRESTLING 
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SMOKING 

DRYING HIDES 
SPEARING SEAL 
DEVOURING A MAN 
MEDICINE MAN 
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DESIGNS CARVED ON 
TUSKS OF THE WALRUS 
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@ In recent years there 

has been such great in- 
terest among artists and 
designers in three dimen- 
sional decorative treat- 
ments. Imaginative work 
of this sort is possible with 
art students even though 
rather elementary, for it is 
natural for us all to be in- 
terested in relations exist- 
ing between forms. This 
design done by Miss Hayes 
was executed in charcoal 
using a sponge rubber for 
subtle transition of values. 
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STUDY 


IN CHARCOAL 


BY DORIS HAYES 
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THE ART OF LEATHER 


A beautiful Fourteenth Century trunk 
in leather repousse now in the Cluny 
Museum, Paris. In both trunks illus- 
trated on these pages note the 
strength and suitability of the design 
to the medium of leather. 


@ The passing of the ages has left us a splendid craft, 

proven worthy by its very antiquity, vacillating by vari- 
ous activities and declines and finally meted out to us, 
practically in its original form, with a greater demand than 
ever but finding few capable of developing even its former 
glories. Leather itself is a likable thing, pleasant to the 
touch, extremely ductile and responsive to the worker’s 
move. Its animate source probably lends this personality 
which few materials have, and has made it one of man’s 
first and most constant appurtenances. Prehistoric and 
cavemen soon learned its usefulness and mankind since has 
been prone to be satisfied with a practical thing, even before 
that phase is barely developed. These people began to cut, 
paint and mold leather into tools, utensils, weapons, shields 
and trappings for themselves and their horses. The Amer- 
ican Indians even made their tents of skins covered with 
painted designs. 

Tracing the development of leather work in detail would 
be an insurmountable task, for its growth is great and 
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BY DONN JEFFERSON SHEETS 


varied, through the many periods of nearly all countries 
from the early Barbaric efforts to the magnificent works of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. As the Chinese 
were active in the earliest stages of all the Arts, so did they 
recognize the possibilities of leather and from them we have 
many fine examples, executed, however, in a different man- 
ner than their neighbors used and distinctly Chinese. Paint- 
ing on screens and chests which are made of thick flat leather 
with no tooling, and elaborate boxes used heavy enough that 
they needed no backing, and covered with intricate cut-out 
patterns appliqued by heavy stitches so that the effect was 
bold in relief even though no modeling had been done. The 
Japanese also made fine painted screens, but allowed their 
craftiness to shape a poison arrow by inventing a treatment 
for paper which made modeling possible, and after finishing 
with paints closely resembled the genuine work. Later this 
and mechanically pressed leather so cheapened the Art that 
it fell into great disfavor. 

Persia, Turkey, Germany, Russia, France, England, 
Mexico and America have contributed splendid examples, 
each in their own styles, but foremost should be placed 
Spain, Morocco and Italy as theirs is the outstanding work, 
which most of the others followed. Their locality may have 
been particularly favorable for raising the animals neces- 
sary or the work may have found favor in their eyes as a 
pleasant expression of their ambitions. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the first half of the Renaissance tooled leather had 
reached a native state of perfection which few mediums 
have excelled. Boots and leggings worthy of poet’s song 
guilded and laced for princely wear, belts, jackets and caps, 
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shields, helmets, cases, and many articles of wear were 
made. 

When books were entirely hand lettered and illumined, 
leather was wrought for the covers and was the logical and 
finest binding after printing was invented. Bookbinding 
starting as a branch of leather work soared to such heights 
that its full attainment is nothing short of an art itself. 
The finest skins were none too good for the prayer-books of 
Queens and of the Pope’s volumes. They were wrought with 
infinite care by stamping, inlaying, embossing and often 
studded with gold and precious stones. Binding is now an 
industry and one of the uses of leather, surviving in its pure 
form at the present. Chair backs and covers, little boxes 
and magnificent chests, saddles, harness and trappings for 
great carriages, bags and cases and articles innumerable 
were made in all manner of forms, from the simplest to the 
most complex. Perhaps the richest of all the effects was at- 
tained in the wall panels made of whole hides tooled in intri- 
cate designs and colorings, spliced and covering the 
walls of great rooms in palaces and villas. The Moroccans 
stamped the leather with small and fancy designs and lines, 
but seldom used color except to dye the whole piece one 
shade, thus leaving the fullest beauty of their natural leather 
enhanced by a smooth, soft surface for which they are cele- 
brated. The Florentines did a similar stamping, but gen- 
erally, through a sheet of gold, leaving the pattern in gold 
and often introduced painted backgrounds and borders. The 
Spaniards used every possible method, carving, inlaying, 
embossing, gilding, coloring and even modeled water bottles 
and cases in round and various shapes. Embellishments 
of flowers, scrolls, anthemions, crests and almost every con- 
ceivable design was used studded with brass nails, cast 
plates, fringes, etc. A great trade was formed and export- 
ing carried to many lands, guilds sprung up, leather work 
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A Spanish trunk in leather, 
from the Ciuny Museum, Paris 


flourished and then printed fabrics and tapestries were in- 
vented. They, too, formed rich backgrounds and were in- 
finitely cheaper to make than laboriously tooled leather. It 
was a death blow. - Leather workers invented metal plates 
to press out designs in large quantities, but only cheapened 
the work as the hand was the only convincing method. Mass 
production was fatal, leather under these conditions fell into 
disfavor. Fine old wall panels were even papered over and 
while such unlimited uses had been found for leather it had 
become indispensable, and is handed down to us today still 
in tremendous volumes, but shorn of its once artistic qual- 
ity. Revivals have been attempted, the last some thirty 
years ago died the death of L’ art Nouveau, sprawling vines 
and leaves in naturalistic form proving as unconvincingly 
on leather as other materials, but today we have in progress 
a modern trend lending itself most admirably to the leather 
surface. It is folly and almost impossible to copy the 
ancients, we can enjoy and study their splendid creations 
in museums and collectors’ possessions, but no reproduction 
can ever include the spirit of the period from which it is 
copied, so let us work in our own way, expressing our own 
ideas, we have all the methods worked out, all materials 
at first hand and only require inspiration and ambition to 
create new things of leather worthy of a precedent well 
established. 

The process: 

The proper leather for the purpose intended must first 
be selected. Only skins without dressing or finish can be 
used, as water which is necessary for softening will not 
penetrate the finish. It is also important to use only leather 
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tanned by other means than with acid, as acid used in any 
way on leather will soon cause it to deteriorate. 

Sheepskin is thin and not very strong, but good for lin- 
ings and small pieces. 

Cowhide and calfskin are excellent to work and suit- 
able for boxes, coverings and places where heavy leathers 
are required. 

English steerhide, although difficult to obtain, possesses 
one of the finest natural grains, and is delightful to work. 

Morocco is goat-skin, fine and soft, used for bookbinding. 

Pigskin is very tough, rough grained and heavy enough 
to cut and carve, which is an unusual use for leather. 

Vellum is used in binding, but is more suitable for paint- 
ing as it is too thin to be modeled much. 

Lizard, shark, alligator, snake and many curiously tex- 
tured skins may be used to advantage in inlays and unusual 
combinations with other leather. 

Necessary tools and equipment are not many and may 
be made most entirely of available material of the worker 
worker is at all ingenious. A large slate or marble slab can 
be found at a wrecking company or on some old dresser. 
It is almost indispensable and the best thing to work on, 
if much work is to be done. Furthermore, it is cheaper and 
best to purchase a whole hide of leather out of which the 
pieces can be cut to best advantage as to grain, thickness and 
economy. Liberal allowance should always be left in cutting 
as working nearly always stretches or shrinks the piece. 
The trimming should be left until all tooling is finished. 
Some of this shifting may be avoided by wetting the piece 
thoroughly, tacking it down to a flat board and allowing to 
dry before working. After some practice you will soon get 
the “‘feel” of the leather, and understand just what designs 
will work out best. Select the most appropriate pattern for 
the shape you are using and draw it full size on heavy paper 
or if many repeats are to be made tracing cloth will last 
longer. Many valuable suggestions are published in DE- 
SIGN and in this issue the carvings of the Eskimos will be 
found stimulating to the wide-awake designer for leather. 
The design may be traced right through the paper with a 
tool not too sharp, the pressure will make an impression, 
on the leather, but if a heavier line is desired carbon paper 
may be used. If embossing or work from the back is to be 
done, carbon paper turned up underneath the leather will 
make the design on both sides at once. Should the impres- 
sion come out indistinctly it is wise to retrace it at once as 
it will soon be rubbed out by working over. . 

Lay the leather flat on the slab and moisten on both sides 
with sponge and water. A surprising amount of water will 
be absorbed, but it should not be saturated to the point that 
water stands on top. Two little precautions at this 
point are well to be remembered and will save the disap- 
pointment of having a marred piece when finished. The 
finger nails touching the leather while holding or working 
the tools leave marks which are impossible to smooth over. 
Any tool or metal object made of anything except brass if 
allowed to touch the wet leather will leave very dark spots 
when the leather dries. These things must be avoided. 
Blind tooling, the simplest type practiced in Morocco is done 
with small stamps applied in combinations to make designs 
and with lining tools. Many of these stamps are available 
and others may be made by filing designs on the ends of nail 
heads, etc. Small designs are best to use and while these 
stamps sometimes come as large as one inch in diameter and 
over it is almost impossible to make a good impression 
with larger ones. Stamps and most of the tools work best 
when heated over a little alcohol lamp, hot, but not to the 
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“sizzling” point. The leather should not be burned. 

Use a small hammer tool to apply the stamps; grasp the 
stamp firmly in one hand, holding it on the place you wish 
it to be and make the impression with one definite 
blow; it need not be so heavy but sure, for if you hammer 
twice the stamp will move and blurr. Stamping in gold in 
the Florentine style may be done on dry finished leather 
which has been prepared by applying white of egg on the 
portion to have the gold and then dusted with powdered 
resin when dry. Gold leaf is laid over this and the design 
stamped through it with a hot tool. The heat sticks the gold 
to the resin and the surplus may be brushed off. A new 
gold leaf is now on the market with adhesive on one side 
and paper on the other so that no preparation is necessary 
and the fold may be picked up by hand. 

The lining tool is merely pressed along a straight edge 
and is of inestimable value for many purposes. The 
roulette wheel is a handle with a small wheel at the end 
with the impression of designs around it. This may be 
run along a border and make a continuous line of design. 
Incising is cutting the outline of the design with a sharp 
knife about one-third the thickness of the leather and then 
separating the opening with the lining tool; this makes a 
very definite line. 

Modeling is most effective and is accomplished by push- 
ing up or stretching the leather from the back. This may 
also be done by inverting the leather on a sand bag and 
pushing the skin into the sand with a blunt tool. These hol- 
low places beneath the raised portions may be stuffed and 
held in place with a filling made of fine leather scraps cooked 
to a pulp and mixed with flower paste. This will harden 
and make a good backing. When modeling is used in com- 
bination with other tooling, as it generally is, the modeling 
must be done first, as this stretching will deface the rest. 
Care must be taken not to stretch the entire piece out of 
shape. Inlay work is quite difficult and tedious, but car- 
ries its reward. The pieces to be inlaid are cut out of 
thin sheepskin, placed on the background pieces and pressed 
down. This will give the exact outline so the base piece 
may be cut out and peeled off, just enough to insert the in- 
lay. It should be held in place with flour paste under pres- 
sure until dry. Flower paste and leather cement should 
always be used with leather instead of glue. Ordinarily 
leather is very durable and practical, so it is not wise to use 
anything which may tend to destroy. Cuir Bouilli or boiled 
leather is boiled in water until very soft, then molded over 
some shape or article and is so pliable most anything can 
be made of it. Leather may be left in its natural color and 
merely waxed, stained or dyed, as desired, and then 
waxed afterwards. The natural leather is very beautiful 
and it is always best to allow some part to show. Very rich 
effects may be obtained with gold and silver leaf illumined. 
For this method a thin coat of shellac cut with alcohol 
should be used to seal the pores. Over this apply a coat of 
varnish and when “tackey” stick the leaf down to it, an- 
other very thin coat of shellac and then coloring may be 
done over the leaf with oil paints or enamels. If the colors 
are transparent the leaf will sparkle through and be very 
pleasing. Should an antique effect be desired, coat over the 
paint with thin shellac again. Mix a very dark color or 
glaze, thin with turpentine and Japan dryer. Paint over 
the whole surface and just before it sets wipe off, allowing 
the dark to remain in the depressions and shade as desired. 
Different colored glazes may be used for various combina- 
tions and when dry, wax. This sort of finish is best suited 
to occasions when the leather is mounted solid as shellac 
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stiffens it, and will crack if bent. There are flexible var- 
nishes which are best on any article like a bag or pocket 
book which is to be folded. 

Lacing, thonging, stitching, etc., will be found necessary 
occasionally and are done with thin strips of sheepshin 
laced through holes made with an awl or little cutters for 
that purpose. The different methods would be difficult to 
explain here. There are a number of books with illustra- 
tions on the subject. Leather supply companies also have 
leather covered buttons and a simple tool for fixing them in 
place. 


ADDRESS BY ROLLO W. BROWN 
Continued from Page 25 


@ The two arts that have at the moment the most robust 

life in America are—architecture and the drama— 
that freed themselves from this restricted view of art. 
They have helped the people to see how these two arts are 
of a parcel with life and the people are responding. The 
rapid rise of the newer architecture in America and the 
prevalence of all sorts of school and community theatres 
where acceptable drama is produced are testimonials to the 




















Excellent example of a tooled leather 
design. From a Mexican saddle, Eigh- 
teenth Century, now in the Trocadero, 
Paris ; : , , ' 


Experiment will disclose many intriguing effects in 
working and finishing and any admirer will find tooled 
leather a fertile field for artistic expression. Herein is 
enough information for a good beginning and I trust suffi- 
cient inspiration to enlist many workers in the preparation 
and development of an endeavor too worthy to be aban- 
doned. 

A practical lesson in leather work will be given in the 
July-August issue of DESIGN. 


FOR JUNE 


success which these two arts have had in saving themselves 
from dilettantism. 

Someone always rises up to ask if we want all the 
cornfields from Massachusetts to Colorado lined with Venus 
de Milos. So far as that is concerned one has yet to dis- 
cover any overcrowding. But this type of question is a 
perfect expression of the wrongness with which people per- 
sist in thinking about art. Art is something that touches 
the live parts of our common destiny. When it begins to 
express itself in model farms, well planned front yards, well 
decorated interiors, thoughtfully made furniture, then in- 
finitely more people will have an opportunity to say what 
is in their hearts to say. In thus becoming a powerful social 
force art will possess the vigor of the provincial life. The 
great centers will profit as much as anyone else when “no 
Giotto is lost among the hill shepherds.” 
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EASTERN POTTERY, 
TO THE AMERICA 





@ Both East and West are fascinated by potters and pot- 
tery. In the Eastern mind a potter has been associated 

always with the thought of creation,—a master, able to 
shape his most poetic dreams from plastic clay. So dom- 
inant was the idea of the creator’s spirit powerfully re- 
fiected in his handiwork, that Omar, the old Persian poet, 
gave real personalities to pots and bowls: 

“Shapes of all sorts and sizes, great and small, 

That stood along the floor and by the wall; 

And some loquacious were; and some 

Listened perhaps, but never talked at all.” 

Long before the pyramids settled down dramatically to 
impress succeeding ages, pottery had already become an 
expression of beauty and utility in man’s life. With a few 
simple tools made by himself, he fashioned shapes such as 
have never been surpassed nor seldom equalled with all of 
our modern technical equipment as aids. The glazes pre- 
pared from his own research formula, compounded from 
nature’s reliable hues, set amazing standards still aimed at 
by present-day craftsmen. Such living lines and glowing 
eolors as Persia and China produced at their best need no 
museum expert to label them as masterpieces. Their fragile 
strength and well-bred adaptability are human qualities 
never found in common wares. In those precious Eastern 
things the hand of a master has wrought fine surfaces, 
subtle glazes, exquisite finish, and best of all poetry—rare 
combinations, at once the despair and delight of thinking 
moderns. 

The human element in hand-made pottery classes it for- 
ever as the finest of all models. Intelligent love of medium 
and personal care to express its greatest beauty are life 
elements in the best clay work. Commercial pottery de- 
pends on those spiritual qualities for inspiration, and to the 
hand-formed piece, designers for quantity production must 
always go for study. How important it is then, to encour- 
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Left---Old Imari Japanese Ware 
Below---Copy of Old Persian Jar 





age groups of creative craftsmen to interpret for us the life 
of today in its most beautiful phases! With our American 
tendency to multiply ad nauseum a salable commodity, we 
need able artists advanced in thought, broad in sympathy, 
to hold up ideals for the formation of public taste. Such 
artist experts, thoroughly alive to modernism at its best, 
fearless in rebuking foolish tendencies by showing better 
ways, are quite as necessary to national comfort and prog- 
ress as are the much deified labor saving machines. The 
unnatural congestion and breaking strain of our great cities 
cry out for restful, useful beauty. Without loss of material 
comfort, may we not demand companionable furnishings, 
things joyful to live with and ever ready to offer some new 
interest to our jaded nerves—and to our appreciative 
tastes ? 

The Easterner has known for many centuries that a 
few choice possessions are more valuable to his soul’s culti- 
vation than a world full of cheap rubbish. Therefore, he 
patiently educates his touch and his appreciation to under- 
stand why a broken tea bow] from old Japan is worth more 
than a shipload of poor pottery. His “jade touch” knows 
why the satin surface and marvelous depths of old lacquer 
even in a damaged state are dearer than a hundred witless 
pieces. He knows so much that one frequently sees that 
educated gentleman of the East quietly exploring street 
bazaars and temple fairs to experience the joy of finding 
for himself a rare bit of forgotten beauty. For he knows 
quality and he knows the reasons for its being. Not only 
in small villages scarcely known to tourists, but also in 
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large cities of the East, one often stumbles upon the most 
thrilling beauty. Two delightful places come to mind,— 
an unimportant colorful street in Seoul and a narrow path 
winding up to the gateway of a great temple in Kyoto. In 
both places shelves and low tables glow with color. Strings 
of cups and bowls half buried in straw bindings hang from 
beams, like fat Christmas stockings. Closer inspection re- 
veals little sets of bright bowls, also charming individual 
tea pots of many sizes and shapes, decorated to please dis- 
criminating buyers. An inexhaustible variety of small 
dishes playfully designed for confections, sauces, pickles, 
each thing meaning something personal to its maker, each 
planned to give pleasure to its owner. Here no stupid 
repetition of a good seller “that will look quite correct, 
Madam, with anything!” 

Korean pottery holds a place unique among the fine 
ceramics of the East. While Persia and China, for example, 
have earned much of their fame through colorful glazing 
applied to exquisitely finished form and pattern, Korea has 
captivated the world with exceedingly simple shapes, with 
decoration almost primitive, with glazes restrained in hue 
and restricted in number. The power of this simplicity may 
be seen today in Prince Li’s Museum in Seoul, where his 
own precious collection of old masterpieces has been placed 
for the youth of his country to study and copy. In that 
small museum filled with ceramics and metals representing 
Korea’s best creative periods, one finds students always 
sketching, measuring, absorbing. It is a thrilling experi- 
ence to find a lovely copy of one of the melon-shaped wine 
pots in Prince Li’s treasure house adorning the shelf of a 
small shop nearby, evidently made by a modern young pot- 
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Left---Javanese Potter with His Wares 
Below --- Old Imari Japanese Ware 
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ter. In many of those modern pots and bowls there is the 
same loving plan, the same thoughtful finish that marked 
the birth of the fine originals that served as models. The 
same soul’s necessity to express beauty that spoke in the 
old is unmistakable in the best new Korean pieces, copies 
and adaptations though they are. 

In studying those aristocratic museum remnants, one is 
astonished that such fragile things should have escaped so 
long the terrors of earthquake, typhoon, theft, and war. 
Many delicate bowls and pots are “soldered” together with 
metal, the strong irregular veins of gold or silver holding 
the broken pieces like a gold or silver net. In the presence 
of the finest examples one feels a strange pressure of human 
secrets that tell of concealment, pillage, change of owners, 
desecration by drunken conquerors. How aloof and com- 
pelling the beauty of those historic welded bits! They seem 
to say: “In spite of all that man and time can do, both are 
powerless to destroy beauty. In these fertile fragments lie 
seeds inexhaustible to produce even greater beauties. In 
this broken segment of a bowl such power lies dormant that 
he who longs for beauty need only look, and lo! a legion 
of new and beautiful ideas is born!”’ Inside the museum the 
best creative thought of Korea’s old masters speaks to her 
modern young potters. Outside in Seoul’s little shops, the 
young men answer their ancient craftsmen in a language 
beloved by both,—in shapely bowls and graceful pots drip- 
ping with many fine variations of celadon glaze, each one 
more lovely than the last! There are pots delicately poised 
on narrow bases like slender Chinese ladies in fairy shoes. 
Other pieces with wide-spreading rims display trailing 
forms of moonlit glaze inside their shallow bowls. Pale 
shapes of soft gray show patterns of cool flowers sprinkled 
against misty green fields. Celadon glazes of atmospheric 
gray-green, tan-green, semi-transparent white, ripple like 
water over lovely contours of incised pattern. One-color 
glaze over two-plane surface, this a game the master pot- 
ters played in unceasing perfection,—a simple and satis- 
factory one that moderns still delight to practice. 

Japan has an irresistible way with clay as it has with 
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fabrics. One has only to climb Teapot Hill in Kyoto to 
understand the charm of Nippon’s present-day wares. Up, 
up, up the narrow winding path called a street, one climbs 
to the gateway of a great temple crowning the hill. So in- 
teresting are the endless shops crowding the way that one 


dominate your thought until you are ready to create without 
hesitation. Study both old and new masters. And when 
you have visualized clearly build your piece with rejoicing! 
Remember that fine spacing in any material can make a 
masterpiece even without color or pattern. Consider rela- 





marvels how pilgrims can forget the lure of the road long 
enough to remember their destination! At every turn there 
are bowls, pots, trays, flower holders, saucers, done in a 
thousand shapes, sizes, colors. There are little molds for 
the baker done in alluring leaf, flowers, and animal forms. 
There are carefully made playthings for the babies, artistic 
figures of gods and goddesses for their elders. Garden 
furnishings and tiny shrines are shown, and never two 
alike! Inexpensive little covered bowls and flower-shaped 
dishes are lovely, formed and glazed with charming artistry. 
A leisurely stroll up Teapot Hill is a liberal education in 
spontaneous design! What has all this to do with America’s 
art problem? Very much. It proves again that the soul of 
an artist must be ripened by observation, reflection, con- 
stant discipline, expression. He must patiently build his 
mental store-house from which to draw at a moment’s need. 
In Japan no man is too poor to deny himself nature pilgrim- 
ages, meditation. There are special holidays, generally 
observed, when the whole nation rejoices together in cherry- 
blossom time, in chrysanthemum season. Frequently one 
sees a family group lost in thoughtful contemplation of a 
pale lotus, emblem of adored Buddha. No wonder that 
every Japanese, old and young, knows his home flowers, 
loves them, and is happy to find them decorating in ever- 
changing patterns his clothing, his household furnishings, 
his temples. 

And so, when you build your own pottery speak for 
yourself, for your own time. Mold your wares to fill the 
needs of your own people, decorated with their symbols, 
responding to their fancies. Let the thing that you make 
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In the old Bazaar of Peshawar, India, 
showing quantities of beautiful red 
pottery decorated with patterns in 
black, white and yellow , 


tion of parts,—width, heighth, depth of bowl. Compare base 
with rim, thickness of wall and rim. Contour. For decora- 
tion think of a suitable simple motif remembering that 
beauty of pattern depends more on spacing than on subject- 
matter. Study the beautifully spaced flower and animal 
shapes used to decorate Korean bowls. Play with some 
familiar fruit or bird form until you can design it easily 
in several ways. 

And last of all, be yourself, your thoughtful disciplined 
self, too independent to copy another’s design. School your- 
self to vivid mental pictures. Remember that strong emo- 
tion stirs to strong reaction. Be a part of the powerful 
emotion that grips America today as it struggles to be free 
of wornout ideas, as it seeks through modernism to stage 
its own act on the world’s artistic stage. Bea part of that 
movement, the best part, aiming to leave your record of to- 
day unashamed. Let your bowl, that archaeologists may 
uncover a thousands years hence, tell the true and beautiful 
story of American life in 1930. This is your job. 


e ® 
Errata. We wish to correct an error which appeared 
in the May issue of DESIGN. Credit for photographs used 
with the article “Decorative Utensils of Primitive Africans” 
on page 14, should have read Newark Museum, instead of 
Newark Museum of Industrial Arts. 
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SOME MODERN LEATHER 
BOUND BOOKS # =& & 


Some excellent examples of the 
leather art in its contemporary 
expression. Bold, geometric de- 
signsseem most suitable .. 














Above---A striking tooled leather 
cover in which the rhythm of 
oblique lines is most pleasing 
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Below---A fascinating leaf design 
produced with various green lea- 
thers in different textures. Note 
the pleasing line and value 
arrangement ' , , ; 














- Above---Cover inlaid with leather 
in various colors and textures 


Below---A tooled leather chest by 
Donn Jefferson Sheets showing a 
happy combination of materials 
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™ Nature in all its expressions is always ready to be 
a great teacher to those Artist designers who have 
the trained seeing eye which penetrates beyond the 
numerous surface details to the basic structure under- 
neath. The student who is capable of seeing this 
wealth of material in plant and animal forms about 
him is building up a vast storehouse of inspirational 
and useful motifs to draw from in creative art ac- 
tivities. In the appreciation lesson illustrated on these 
pages the students selected natural history mounted 
specimens from a Museum, made simple direct out- 
line drawings with little or no perspective involved. 
Structural facts and clarity were sought rather than 
attitudes or effects. From these drawings they ab- 
stracted some dominant decorative motif or scheme. 
In the case of the gopher a smart allover design in- 
volving stripes and ovals was the result. This in turn 
suggested many possibilities for elaboration or it could 
well be used without changes on textile. The drawing 
made from the turtle produced a distinctive arrange- 
ment of radial balance with which combined a line 
and mass rhythm suggesting wrought iron. 
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An Appreciation Lesson 
From Animal Forms 


Careful line drawings made from fa- 
miliar animal life reveal decidedly 
simple and usable design forms. The 
work was done by art students at 
Ohio State University from specimens 
in the Natural History Museum. The 
two accompanying pages show the 





specimen, the drawing made by the 
student and the resultant design motif. 
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SIGNIFICANT DESIGNS 


Photographs from Metropolitan Museum 


Modern Rugs show striking, 


yet restrained motifs. m= & 


Above---German Rug Hand-Knotted 
Smyrna By Wilhelm Poetter 


@ The revolution which has taken place in all arts and 

erafts was a slow conqueror of certain conventional 
branches of interior decoration. Perhaps most notable 
among the reactionary groups were the makers and design- 
ers of rugs. True, there were many pioneer experimenters 
in this field, but these were far outnumbered by the advo- 
cates of good old Oriental patterns, and so it came about 
that in modern interiors otherwise completely given over to 
the new movement for some time there was to be found a 
note of conservative modification and adaptation of time- 
worn rug design. 

There are two distinct schools of thought in the leading 
ranks of modern rug design. One group insists upon the 
necessity for making the rug the most outstanding element 
in a room, while the opposition contends that the primary 
purpose of a floor covering is to bring about a subtle blend- 
ing of draperies, furniture and decorative objects. 
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ENTER NEW FIELDS 


BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


Half way between these two factions we find the com- 
promise contingent, who solve the problem by using a 
“self’’-color or monotone rug with plain surface adorned 
with slight ornament, but this group frequently comes over 
into the ranks of the modernists, irresistibly attracted by 
the delightful new colorings and the subdued shadings of 
half-defined forms in backgrounds of unusual tone. 

The examples illustrated here are part of the traveling 
exhibition of the American Federation of Arts, and they 
are representative of the newest work of well known artists. 
Both hand and machine knotted rugs are shown in this ex- 
hibit, the former from France, England, Sweden and 
Belgium, the latter largely from Germany and Austria. 

In the making of striking new rugs, as in so many 
other fields of design, France has been an eager and ac- 
complished leader, with German artists close seconds in the 
evolution of combinations of geometric units in colorings 
appropriate for completing modern interiors. The char- 
acteristics of the French work are a tremendous facility in 
bringing out new contrasts of form, with an accompanying 
brilliance of “‘palette,” while the German efforts are con- 
centrated upon producing simple patterns, eliminating all 
unnecessary detail, thus achieving rather subdued tones of 
semi-abstract type. 

Some seemingly erratic forms have been utilized in well 
balanced groupings, and the amazing color nuances achieved 
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English Rug Hand-Knotted Axminster 
Designed by Da Silva Bruhns  : : 


by foremost designers are combined in extremely ingenious 
fashion. About all of the latest rug designs there is a defi- 
nite and decided rhythm,—an almost musical effect of dis- 
sonance or harmony. Geometrical forms of contrasted sim- 
plicity and complexity are utilized in clever treatments. 
Conventionalized floral forms, such as the slight suggestion 
of foliage in the Austrian rug shown, are given prominence 
in others. Unique finishes are effected by means of an ap- 
parently careless and nonchalantly haphazard arrangement 
of design motifs. The black and white reproductions given 
here tend to emphasize the oddness of pattern, but in the 
actual work the amazingly lovely colorings lend softness and 
a more restrained atmosphere. 

The intermediate stages of cubism and futurism have 
undoubtedly given rise to ideas which culminated in the 
execution of some distinctly unique designs in the various 
European countries and in America. Source material for 
these designs has been obtained from every imaginable 
field, ranging through the planets and the spheres to the 
intricate mechanism of modern industrial machinery. In 
thus using geometrical forms, the modern rug designer is 
emulating the ancients who elaborated these into all-over 
patterns and often-times confusing ‘‘maziness,” but unlike 
his forerunner, the modern is giving due prominence to his 
design, and not subjecting it to constant repetition. 

The traditions of rug-making in Sweden have endured 
for so long a time that it was a doubly difficult performance 
for her designers to break with the past and work in an en- 
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tirely new manner. 
what structural elements in the modern efforts are indica- 


The essential harmony of the some- 


tive of their success. For centuries the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have had a definite group of patterns to follow. 
Created by their ancestors, these were not to be deviated 
from, and the strength of the new movement is shown in the 
progressive changes from old to new trends. 

The English specimens shown are largely the work of 
single individuals who are going through a process of ex- 
perimentation in the hope of arriving at a new technique 
more suited to the requirements of contemporary life. The 
chief principles guiding these designers are those of sim- 
plicity in design, a definite order or system of arrangement, 
and the utilization of appropriate colorings and motifs for 
the intended use. 

An interesting group of three rugs, designed by Eugene 
Schoen, shows the possibility of carrying out a large design 
in small units, with a dominant design repeated in each of 
the three sections, varied in treatment so that they may be 
used together or separately. 

The Austrian rug shown here, that of the foliage spray 
design, is a hand knotted type in brown with gradations of 
tan. Its triple shaded border makes an excellent frame and 
co-ordinating influence for the inner arrangement. The 
English example, designed by the well known poster artist, 
E. McKnight Kauffer, is of hand knotted real Axminster, 
with a geometric design in nine colors, cream, beige, blue, 
gold, black and shades of fawn. Despite this tremendous 
color scale, the finished effect is one of compactly related 
spaces. The arrangement of concentric circles is a French 
product, in brown, grey and beige. It shows excellent use 
of a repeated design which nevertheless is far from tire- 
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some. This was designed and exhibited by Da Silva Bruhns, 
executed by Manufacture de Savigny. An abstract design 
of great complexity is worked out by Wilhelm Poetter, in 
the hand knotted Smyrna rug, in russet, orange and grey. 

The great need for competent designers in this country, 
and the equal need for manufacturer’s recognition of the 
really talented designer as a necessity in producing wares 
to compete with other lands is accented by the fact that in 
collecting these rugs throughout Europe, a virtual boycott 
was encountered. This drastic action was taken by foreign 
manufacturers who rightly object to the copying of their 
artists’ work, “without either remuneration or credit.” 
More and mcre of our industrial leaders are ealizing that 
such unethical practices must cease, and contemporary de- 
signers are receiving deserved acclaim for their original 
work. 

The aim of the American Federation of Arts, sponsors 
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A clever rug de- 
sign by Ruth 
Reeves, using 
nautical units, 
ships and waves 


of this exhibit, is the “fostering of pub- 
lic recognition of the value of art in 
life,” and their work these many years 
has done just that; more perhaps in the 
last two years than ever before, since 
within that time they have arranged 
two important international gatherings, 
the first of ceramics and the present 
done of rugs and glassware. This col- 
lection, after its stay in Manhattan, is 
sent to Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore. The itinerary 
shows the possibilities for reaching the 
public, and with this in view the choice 
of pieces shown has been made with 
great care and thoroughness. 

The foreign creations and our own 
domestic efforts shown side by side thus 
afford a contrast and comparison, and 
although it is obvious that fewer Amer- 
ican craftsmen have reached the high 
degree of proficiency in producing dec- 
orative designs as have the workers of 
certain older nations, yet several out- 
standing examples combined with Amer- 
ican technical accomplishment give high 
promise of increasing versatility in the 
rug field. 

The example shown in the American 
section is a clever adaptation of nauti- 
cal units, ships, waves, horizon, storm 
and sunlight blended. It is by Ruth Reeves, who has named 
it “Aegean.” Of the appropriate blue, blue-grey and rose 
henna, it is a machine made product, and indicates the de- 
gree of progress which may be achieved in this machine age 
by subordinating one’s tools and equipment to the execution 
of fine design. 

The description given in the early efforts of “art nou- 
veau” in rug making gives a general idea of the main dif- 
ferences between the new design type and the old: “The 
new movement largely grows from very fanciful disposi- 
tions of free-growing natural forms, as well as curiously 
curved and tenuous masses, many of which are bone-like 
and fibre-like in character, flat in treatment and unusual in 
color.” Greater thought and invention are undoubtedly be- 
ing given to devising ornament suitable for modern floor 
covering than ever before, and the results show promise of 
even greater development. 
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